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ABST2ACT . 

The self-interests of the prisary participants in the 
school and the cosson welfare :tS represented in the isprOvesent of 
the Aaerican* educational systes are sbst likely to becose one in. the 
process- of iaproving the school as a work place. This strategy was 
explored in the fors of a collaborative enterprise. Eighteen schools 
in southern California and the research divi'sion: oiE the Institute fpr 
Development of Educational Activities, Inc.', (IDEA), engaged in the 
-internal process of self -renewal in each school through sustained 
dialogue, decision-'Baking, action, and evaluation on the part of the 
entire faculty, under the leadjerathip of the principal.. This involved a 
network of schools within which ideas, resources, and practices were 
developed and exchanged; a continuous self -directed sesinar in which 
the principals discussed their problems and developed" necTsSary 
leadership understandings, and skills; and a variety of pedagogical 
interchanges for teachers. (Author/HLP) 
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INTRODUCTION - * 



Our social institutions are in disarray:, the familv, the 
courts, our^overnmental agencies, the postal service, and our schools. 
Evidence. of this fact comes as regularly as the daily paper and is 
i ingested with the morning cup of coffee, institutions are the bones 

of pur civilization. When they crumble, civilisation itself crumbles. " 
Twenty-five years ago, when an older colleague said that our ' 

* • 

secondary schools were moving toward serious trouble and could well 
crumble and disappear before the end of the century, I thought he was. 
^. being melpdramatic. Now I realize that -he saw trends and read signs 
^ which I was not yet experienced enough or .wise enough to perceive and 
read. There are those vho believe that our schools should bfe 

t " ' , 

abolished or simply left to wither away--and, indeed,- the deschodling 

t 

g of society has been seriously proposed. I ?loubt that many ---ople in 
^ this audience think this- way. 
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It is my belief —virtually my credo— that our schools should • 
and must bereconstfucted. This cannot be done by fiat or' through, 
some grandiose innovation, however ingenious.. It must take place at 



/ 

0 



the grass roots level, school by school^ community by community, 
through satisfying hard work. In the process we may very well providl 
what is needed for the reconstruction of other institutions and 
society itself-. 'V , ' - 
• This does not mean that all the other agencies and' offices ~'' " 
./ in our educational system are to .play no role or are to be dismantled. . 
/ But it probably means some simplifying and streamlining-. And it most 
certainly means sharper focus and a more clearly supporting or 
helping role for the federal government, state agihcies, boards of T 

. ■ ■" * \ 

^ education, and superintendents of schools. To have \ a clearer sense 

. of- priorities with the welfare ol the individual school front and O 

center would be an innovation of some consid'erable magnitude and 

significance. 

Although the words I use are familiar— perhaps to the point 
of boredom— we have hot internalized v;hat they mean, let alone 
created the policies and launched the actions they imply, strangely, 

t 
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although criticism of the schools is virtually a h'^tional pastime • 
we have given very little attention to imjproving the school as a 
tbtaL system; as a dynamic entity of LntejractJLng parjts„.\„^I^ 
have focused attention on the parts. We have sought to improve the 
curriculum, the teaching of reading and mathematics, the organizatioij 

■of the school, or something else — usually separately and independently 

*** . " 

from one another as though all of these existed as discrete entities, 
divorced from the corpus of the school. . i 

THE' PROBLEM • . • 

. r\ ' ^ ' 

The first setp in seeking to develop newj sound public policy 
and in taking subsequent action is to arrive at a reasonably good 
<|iajiw of the problem. An obvious element in ^e disarray of .the 
??h99?rS is that so many people and so many segments of: our society 

ft V 

perceive them not to be doing well. Right, or wroi\g , these perceptions 
must be treated as reality, as fact. Ther^i really is no good way /to 

* A 

judge whether our schools are txloing wel^l or poorly since we do not 
know what they are doing. Our present indicators are achievement 
test scores; The schools arfe largely unstudied phenomena . We do not 
know v;h^t is taught there, ho>.vit is taught, how the people feel about 

r- t 

O what thoy aie doing pi- nnyt^ing else of basic importance to policy 
FRIC ^ . ^ ^ 



development. We have only a few intriguing- glimpses and our 6wn 

idfosyncfatic belief s . 
♦ 

^ Purther/there is not ahywfiere iii our sbciety^a corisisteht, 



clearly articulated^ set. of expectations for our schools. At - various^ 
times we want thera to :tpach the fundamentals or to develop self- ^ 
expression or to prepare the students for specific jobs, or to develop 
individual talent. Mos^: of the tinie, regardless of what is heard 
loud€^t. above the cacophony of sotind, we want the schools to dp all of V 

bhese. things. It is fair to, say that the schools suffer from 

* 

an overload of expectations and lack of any criteria or guidelines 
for sorting out clear priorities among conflicting expectations. If 

t • 

/ . 

our schools go under it will be primarily because we expected too 



much of them. 

This clutter of unclarified expectations on the outside is 
reflected in the sphools. ;by convulsive spasms. They do not kno^^r whether 
to opt for alternatives or for basics; nor do they know what is b^sic 
and what alternatives are alternative to; Given the present climate, 
to be confused may be a bettor posture than to be clear. ^ 

Just as problems for the school as an institution come from 



.1-. - • ^-x . 

without, there are i?robT6ms v;ithin. There isv emerging :a dangerously 

'■ . ■ • ' \ ' ■ - 

divided profession. The definitions of management and of employees 
f pr purp^ of collective bargaining may very well pLRbe teachers 
on one side of the table and administrators down to the level of * 

o • , . ' » J \ 

assistant principal on the other side of the table. Ifi or whenvthis 

. , / \ * 

occursr-and it already has occurred in some places-r^the profession 
will be divided into "we" and "they" factions. ' 

But this is not the only division. A very large proportion 
of the teaching profession is made up of specialists first and 
ddtica^tors s<^cdhd. Many of these specXaiists aire far more concerned 
about glutting ioore of v;hat they represent into the curriculum than 

they are about balance^ and quality in the education of students. 



Further, many of these specialists function remote from the educational 
process, never l^ecoming integrally a part of real programs for real 
students in real schools. 

As a result of the division^ between administrators at the 
building level and teachers^and this further splintering into 

V 

specializations, particularly at the secondary school level, thcire 

is not* in each school a critical mass of professionals concerned about 



and planning for the total educational "experience of the young pepple"^^^ 

> 

v^— in the^r charge. They teach a curriculuin--or pieces of it— but hot " 



k 

The ;rif t. between, the. iprof cssiofr and^ thevpubric already His 
reached dangerous proportions. However, unless' present trends. are 



oversea, rnr 



radically redirected or reversed, the rift will grow wider. To my 



dismay I find that much of the conventional wisdom in current thinking 

' ■ ' • '■ • • ■ ' ■ . . , • 

about collective bargaining proposes that the goals, content, orgahizatipn- 
and methods of the curriculum be regarded as optional items for 
negotiation. This is incredible. Government acts pertaining to 
collective bargaining in the field of education should specify that V 
. , the curriculum is specifically rule!^ out as an itemvof and for 
Xnegotiation.. The -education prof ess ion now. has an oppordknity to 



prbyide ; statesmanlike leadership by insi'liSingi that this be so. 

\ * ' . ^ *f ' • * 

: \. ■ , . - ' - ■ • • ■ 

Increasingly the public is demanding a greater voice in the af faits 

'\ % 
.9f o\"^ schools. At the heart of this Interest is the curriculum. If 

- * A ' . • •• . ; - ■ ■ . . 

the public finds that the curriculum is now something for management 

•nd eiiiployees to squabble pv^r, the cries of outrage will be louder 

, . ■ /' /. ' •• ■ ■' . • ' 

than anything we have heard before. * « 

" k ■ • . i ■ ■ ~ . •• . 

o ' / ■ 7 " ' • ■ ' 



A major obstacle to this kind of reconstruction I have in 

s 

mind is that our models of schooling and of educational reform are 



qutvorn. ; It is doubtful thja.t, current, models, ever were, app 

The- prevailing modei of schooling is an industrial one: the school 

is a factory.* As a consequence expectations for schooling stress 

\ ' • 

and eallahah's Cult of Efficiency is as relevant, today as when he 
wrote it. Even though education is a process through which substance 
and the individual are linked, we give very -little thought to the 
nature and quality of linkages. \ Nor do v/e/give much thought to the 

\ 

»• * * 

qyality of lifq^ An . the work iplacerrt^^^^^ 
forged. 

Because we hold to this factory model 6f schooling, we hold 
also to a simpli stic^ inpu model of 

educational chjange. We measure the dollars going in at one end and 

the product coming out at the other and there is supposed to be some 

/■' • \ ' ' ' \ 

measurable relationship between the two. One of the surprising things, 

. ' ■■ i " ' ■ " " 

/given the success of our pragmatism in other realms, is that we go on, 
employing this model even when it does not produce results. We blame 
administrators or teachers or otjudcnts but iail to questipj;! the approach 



itself. When the students become alienated and rebellious we propose, 
first, stricter discipline and then,, when this appears not to be 



working, wo propose to throw them ouifat the age of fourteen, with 



li^tt-le -thought to the effect of this on the rest of the ecosystcW^ r T 

• There is little doul^t in my mind that we need to put together 
ah array of educational institutions — the home, the school, the media, 
business, industry and the like — ^^in a total ecology of education. 

f , ^ ' . 

The very best way to move in this direction is to help the school 

becpriie a healthy subculture. Schools have, in part, ah instrumental 

• • • * 

role, to play in. serving, other institutions and the rest of sociisty-. 

■ • / ' ■ <■ " ■ - 

They cannot perform these roles effectively unless they are, Jbhcmselves^^ 
healthy. The indicators of health are embedded in the life of the 
school as a workplace. 

RECONSTRUCTING THE /SCHOOL AS A V70RK PLACE 

I am speaking today to the people who, as individuals and as 

a group, probably can do more than any other individuals or groups to 

.-^ • . , . / 

encourage and support the kind of schopl-by-school reconstruction we 

need. B^^t a fundamentally different pe^pective or way of viewing the 

educational system is required. The bureaucratic conplexity making up 



this syVtem must be reduced, conceptually and to some degree 

A 

operationally , so as to viev; the individual school as the largest 

I* • * ' * ' 

organic unit for educational change* When we come right down to it, 

the educational system is made lip of educational institutions and^ 

can be reduced to 500 children, their teachers, the principal and "^-J^*^ 

. .# ■ 

staff in nav;thorne Elementary or the 1200 students with their teachers, 
principal and staff in Dickens High. All the rest is superstructure 
existing, presumably, /only to support and serve Hawthorne Elementary - 
and Dickens High multiplied many times over. Of course, we know^ that 
this, is -npt/tlje way the sup.eystructure^ functions .or perceives itselfe. 
Much of its time, energy and resourci^s go into its own maintenance and 
self preservation. ^ 

Each cluster of students, prof essibnals , support staff and 
things together constitute an ecosystem, a School culture , functioning 
well, badly, or indifferently. It is an incomplete culture, coming to 
a virtual standstill each day and starting up again the next day. J 
Although it is resilient, dt is in many ways quite fragile. It survives 
even when a good deal of the life is crushed out of it but it survives • 
feebly. ' jQ - , ' 



The people making up this .culture have self interests. In 
many ways the self interests that have come to be dominant in the 
school have been conditioned by the model, of change, used by reformers 



to "improve" the school. This model attributes very little in the 

. • * . ' 

way of self-renewing ability on the part of those in, the schools and 
assumes that change must, come from the outside. Consequently, many 
of the altfuistic and professional concerns Which teachers might be 
expected to have become, at best, only a kind of second- level self 

• \; \ : ' 

interest. The dominant* self interests- are survival, getting through 
the day, and improving the monetary rewards. The self interests of 
the students too often become "making it" in the system, or "copping 
out" as unobtrusively as possible. Some stay more or less at war with 
the system. 

In large measure these kinds of self interests tend to parallel 
' ' ^ ' 

the dominant tendencies in the society generally. Too many people 

simply Jiave rejected civilization and what true responsiblje beloriging 

to it means. They want only what they can get out of it. Consequently, 

there is little of that productive*tension between self and environment 

... . '\ 

through which the autonomous self, living with civilization, ic shaped 

11 . 



* ' . . * . .^^ 

' t • • 

and develops. Teaching becomes not good work but just another job. , . 

The most ipowerf ul force for change, good or bad, is^.self- . 

* , ..^ ^ ' // . ^ . 

interest. For change to be grjd and constructive, sel'f-interest and _ 

th'e^conanoh welfare must becomie virtuk^^ one.- ; ' 

• \ . • / ' 

I fbelieve that the self-interests of the primary participants 

in the school and the common welfare as represented 'in the improvement. 

of t^e American educational system are most likely . to become -ond in 

the process of ^improving the school as a wo rV place. There is little 

likelihood o^ it occurring through identl^f ication with one's special- 

ization ^tjw^u^ professional .a^^^ or^^-thtrough-r-a. linionr, or- 

ail of these, although proporly focused on the school as a culture, 

each can make its appropriate contribution. 

What I am saying lies in the face of s6 many things that are 
current as to have difficulty finding any currency whatsoever. 
Worse, i!; smacks of idealistic old fashioned liberalism and few tWLngs 
are less popular today than the liberal- ideal. i 

My position and proposal stem from persbnal beliefs abouiJ the .o 
nature of the human self and some recent experience in working, with «^ 



schools for the purpose of improving the quality of life there. I do 

12 - • ' 



nojt believe that most people, given the choice, would chopsc just to 

survive on a job or get through the day in order to find satisfactions 

^ ' * 

elsewhere. Life is too short to spend in getting over one week-end 
i:o prepare for the next or in looking fbrv/ard to vacations and then 
to retirement, so soon followed by 4<2ath. From a. simple^ practical 
point of view is it not much better to have, not just a job, but 
satisfying work? Admittedly, there are some jobs still with us that 
virtually deny conversion into satisfying work. But surely these do 
not include teaching and the leiadership role in operating schools, 

h 

A great many of us vent into educatipn. as a career because we. thpught 
we would find there satisfying work. A pay raise tomorrow might 
enhance one's use of leisure but it would do little or nothing to 
change tlie quality of the workplace. 

I, happen ta belxeve that good work is basic to the quality of 
life. In two v;ords, Freud summed up what is basic in-^ li-f e4 \ love and 
workr 

In brief summary, I am saying that human: beings require good 
work-^not just jobs/but gopd work. A very' large part of good v;prk ' 
requires a good v7orkplaco. It is, theref o):c> in one's deepest self- 



13 

interest to create a good work place* Those who work, there are the " 
primary participants in creating that work place. Since the 
individual school is what our education system ultimately comes down 
to, the improvement of schooling and the self-interests of those in 
the school become one in the reconstruction of the individual school. 

The tciek of thQ rest of the system is to provide a supporting 

« » « 

. infrastructure. 

-» 

Beginning in the 1950' s, as best as I am able to determine, 
, these propositions began to take shape in my mind in the form of an 
hypothesis — indeed, r a v:orking principle — regarding a potenti - i 
productive strategy for the improvement of schooling. This strategy, * -s. 
Uvjv, took shape in the late 1960's through the early 1970 's in the form of 
a collaborative enterprise focused on. the individual school as the 

largest organic unit for im.provement. Eighteen schools in Southern 

» ♦ 

California and the research division of the Institute for Development 
of Educational Activities, Inc -^rporajted,, joined in a symbiotic relation- 
ship. The quid pro quo was that IDEA would be permitted — and indeed 
encouraged in its efforts — to study the schools in their effort to 
improve themselves and the schools, in turn, v;ould benefit from the 

ERIC 



support, encouragcraont, and resources of our o'ffice. We offered no 
innovabions, no panaceas, and no party line— just a willingness to * 
assist the schools v/ith whatever they wanted to do. The League of 
Cooperating Schools was itself the innovation. The six years of 
collaboration wore spent in massaging the infrastructure of the League 
• so that the self-interests of the collaborating parties would be "met 
and the educational enterprise v;ould be enhanced. 

The fact that v/e presented neither problems nor solutions, 
expressed no specif i ■ expectations, offered neither bribes nor revmrds, ' 
and foisted on the schools no ready-made sorutiohs to preconceived 
problems presented, the schools with a disturbingly unfamiliar scenario. 
The principals in particular looked for the hidden agenda;^ At some 
time or other , sooner or later, John Goodlad and his staff would tell 
them what to do and they in turn would tell the teachers what to do. 
As one principal put it later, "It didn't happen; believe me, it 
didn't happen". 

It is somewhat chilling for me to realize that we have so long 
operated in an externally-oriented model of school improvement Uiat those 

in the schools J.ook for no other schema, are thrown off balance, 
^ ' 15 



and become somewhat distrustful, suspicious, and ultimately, angry' in 
the face the alternative briefly described. Part of the anger ' . 0 
arises, of course, out of the fact that they meet the enemy and he is they 

Time prevent? me from going into the d^ails of this' symbiotic 
relationship and What^olved in it and from it. Th^ story is told 

\ 

in a series of documentary films available from the IDEA organization 



in Dayton and a series of books published by McGraw.-Hill. The 
critical elements were: in- internal process of self-renewal in each 
school conducted through sustained dialogue, decision-making, action 
and evaluation on the part of the. entire faculty under the leaiprs.hipA; 
Of the principal and v/ith our help; a reinforcing, reassuring network 
of schools within which ideas, resources and practices were developed • 
and exchanged; a hub or center providing but not endorsii-g ideas, 
materials, human resources., and '#fie likel'and,; above all, continuing; 
non-punitive, unquestioning support and encouragement; a continuous 
self directed seminar in which the principals discussed their problems 

f 

and developed' necessary leadership understandings arid skills; and . 

a variety of pedagogical interchanges through which teachers 

wanting hplp secured help from those able to give it, At the heart 

16 
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of it all v/as the idea that each individual school, with appropriate 
support and encouragement, could becomei sensitive to its own needs; 
competent in defining them, and discriminating in the selection of, 
resources from within the consortium and from without in the ongoing 

m 

process of self -improvement. It was essentially a process of improving 
the quality of v;ork and the quality of the work place through a 
process of reconstruction. 

T 

Time prevents me from elaborating how the role involves the 
other elements of our educational system: superintendents, supervisors, 
"teacHer educatbrs , research , arid' so oh ^ T havi§ spelTed' these out in 
some detail in my most recent book. The Dynamics of Educatiqnal Change 

(McGraw-Hill, 1975), The strategy eliminates none of these but it 

^ > * - ^ ^ ^ » » 

does call for a fundamentally different orientation on the ^part of each. 
There is here, for one thing, true decentralization of both responsibility 
and authority to the local school. The principal becomeir not an arm 
of management but the leader of the organic unit which is the school. 
The effective principal creates a certain amount of tension between 

e 

himself and his superior, the superintendent. The uncferstanding 
superintendent now looks for this quality in the principal and bpth 

o 17 
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encourages and rewards it. The shift toward this productive tension 



is not welcomed by those superintendents who arfe unsure of themselves 



and who cannot tolerate the challenge of strong leadership at the 
local level. But the superintendent must come to understand that tjiis 



is a large part of what the decentralization we have talked about means; 
. The strong siiperintendent will encourage a local school* and its leader- 



ship to be strong because therein ^ ultimately i will lie renewal and 



strength in American education. 



Much of \^hat occurred in the League of Cooperating Schools 



confirmed what I. had/belieyedr in the first .place. But I was npt v;Jk4.,A J 
confident in these ^belief s. 

^ , I had: seen and heard so much that contradicted these beliefs 



that I v/as at times shaken, even though I could see very little evidence 



that the prevailing models of schooling and school improvement 'were 



working. It took this exj>erience with, the League to elevate my 



hypotheses to the level of principles and it is by these principles 



that I probably shall be guided for the rest of my career. 



This is an age in which Waldens,, in the sense of Thorcau's 
Waldeh,. are hard to come by. The Waldcns we dreamed of in our youth 



are covered up now by housing tracts or. factories or are polluted* 
.Even the most rcrtiote ones now have tco much of what we are trying to 
ru» away from,. 

Of course, 'if we study Thoreau's biography, we 'discover that 
he did hot get away, either. Thoreau only •"bivouacked" at Jfalden, 
going home every day. His hut was not caif^fed out of the wilderness 
but was essentially a pre-fab purchased from a fisherman and assembled 
in' pieces. It was quite the fashion to hold picnics on his front 

doorstep and, when it rained, visitors swarmed isito his tiny cabin. ^ 

. ' ' , ^' . ' * 

' Although at one time. T^^^ •'\yherever man g66s> men vil-l^ 

/ . . • • , ' ,^ 

pursue him and paw him Vith their ^irty institutions and if they can. 



constrain him to belong to their desperate oddfellow society", he 

: " * ■ . , ■ - 

nonetheless noted in Walden, "I have three chairs in my house:' one . 
for sblitude, two for friendship, three for society". 

NoV'ljte must create our own Waldens. .What better place for" 
principals, teachers and students to begin than with reconstructing* 
the school as a work place? And what better. work for superintendents 
than to help them do it? Happiness will not then be something. one 
pursues on week-ends or in the next job or in retirement, but something, 
• ERIC to bet cx pog i enc ed' in w6rk^and;-^c work place. 



